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progress. The latest exponent of such a theory is
Mr L. T. Hobhouse in his otherwise admirable book
Morals in Evolution.1 He does not seem to see that
the conditions necessary to individual liberty vary
from age to age. We need only take the question
of slavery, with which he has himself dealt very fully,
to see that however we juggle with words the
facts remain the same. We see the servile state
at work in modern industrial communities, and
the way in which the German Government has
treated its prisoners both in respect of forced
labour and atrocious barbarity is more dis-
graceful than almost any record of slave-owning
communities.

The two conditions essential to the bare existence
of individual liberty are (1) (as we have seen) a
strong government, and (2) a high degree of en-
lightenment in public opinion. Public opinion
must be in the habit of reasoning; it must
be free from superstition. Even Professor Frazer
cannot contend that superstition has contributed
anything to the establishment of liberty except a
respect for human life, which has no doubt increased
the security of the individual. It may be objected
that neither a strong Government nor an intelligent
public opinion necessarily abolishes slavery or the
servile state ; for we can only achieve this abolition
by extending the uses of machinery and improving
the distribution of wealth. But extending the uses
of machinery may sometimes blunt the faculties of
the human beings who have to supervise it, and the
better distribution of wealth remains a problem for

1 London, 1906.